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IN the light of certain trends in education 
it was to be expected that the recently estab- 
lished Teacher-Examination Service of the 
American Council on Education would be 
subjected to criticism. Among those criti- 
cisms the fear that a national examination 
would interfere with the local autonomy of 
teacher-preparation institutions and of ad- 
ministrative authorities was anticipated and 
was adequately met in the pamphlet on the 
teacher-examinations issued by the national 
committee in charge. The fear is based on 
a complete misunderstanding of the ex- 
amination and its place in a much-needed 
movement to raise the level of the compe- 
tence of teachers. There is no more danger 
to local autonomy from this examination 
than from the accrediting systems which at 
long last are moving from quantitative to 
qualitative standards. There is no more 
danger to local autonomy from this ex- 
amination than there is from the scheme of 
evaluation adopted by the Progressives for 
the thirty-secondary-schools experiment. 

Only ignorance of similar trends in other 
directions ean explain fear of the danger of 
interference. Some seventeen states (pos- 
sibly more) have established all-state high- 
school tests without any serious objection 
from high-school teachers, principals and 


administrative authorities. In the field of 
medical studies there has been 
under the auspices of the Association of 
American Medical Colleges, a committee to 
administer medical aptitude tests to pros- 
pective applicants for admission to medical 
schools and colleges; the numbers taking 
these tests have increased year by year since 
their adoption; individual medical colleges 
may do whatever they please about the re- 
sults—they may require them, they may 
ignore them, they are free to add whatever 
other requirements they wish to set up for 
their own institutions. At a recent meeting 
the Association of American Law Schools 
was urged to adopt an analogous system of 
legal aptitude tests for admission to law 
schools. The instances could be multiplied ; 
they furnish evidence of a desire to set up 
not a uniform control of education through- 
out the country but a uniform standard of 
basic educational currency. Each eduea- 
tional institution is left to adopt its own 
methods and devices for attaining this 
standard. Without such a standard, the 
honest intentions of institutions, which are 
not few in number and which are seeking to 
raise the standards of admission to teacher- 
preparation, must inevitably be thwarted as 
long as inferior institutions remain to com- 


created, 
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pete with them on the basis of credentials 
and labels which the public and school offi- 
cials are unable to evaluate. 

The public has for too long a time been 
fooled by base currency in education and 
for too long a time has it been allowed by 
those responsible for the progress of educa- 
tion to remain in ignorance of the standards 
of teaching competence which should be 
commensurate with the money that it pours 

The country has reason to 
the variety, flexibility and 


into education. 
be proud of 
adaptability of its educational institutions, 
but when the standards of teaching com- 
petence and all that this means are weighed 
in the balance, much is found to be wanting. 
There has been no more startling revelation 
in recent American education than the in- 
formation secured and published in the 
Carnegie Foundation’s bulletin, ‘‘The Stu- 
dent and His Knowledge,’’ based on a 
survey of secondary and higher education 
in Pennsylvania. On the general cultural 
tests administered in connection with this 
survey, it was found that, with negligible 
exceptions, prospective teachers averaged 
lower than college students preparing for 
other professions. ‘*‘ Three education groups 
achieve averages below the average 
achievement of high-school students two 
years less advaneed.’’ ‘‘The results concern 
two large groups of prospective teachers 
about to graduate from college. ... In 
both tests the teachers’ average was below 
the average total score for the entire group 
and was below all other group averages ex- 
cept those of the business, art, agricultural 
and secretarial candidates.’’ ‘‘The median 
scores of the teachers is 626. Above this 
are the scores of 12 per cent. of the high- 
school seniors; 22 per cent. of them have 
scores above 25 per cent. of the teachers. 
Seven per cent. of the prospective teachers 
make lower scores than 36 per cent. of the 
high-school pupils. Thirteen per cent. of 
the high-school participants score higher 
than 44 per cent. of the college group.’’ 
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Similar evidence of the variability of 
standards in institutions for the prepara- 
tion of teachers is contained in the 1940 
““Report on the Cooperative Testing Pro- 
gram’’ of the Teachers College Personne] 
Association. In the following quotation, 
Table XV gives ‘‘the average of the SD 
scores made on all the tests taken from 193] 
to 1939 inclusive by the entrants to 106 
teachers colleges’”’ 

If it were possible to print the names of the 
teachers colleges, Table XV would be very valuable 
to a college registrar in evaluating transcripts from 
other institutions. For example, the average stu- 
dent in College 1 is two standard deviations above 
the average student in College 103 in ability to do 
college work. This would indicate that an average 
grade in the first school would represent a very much 
higher standard of excellence than the average grade 
in the latter college. If the ‘‘average’’ entrant in 
each of these two schools were placed on a scale 
representing all teachers-college entrants, approxi 
mately two thirds of the group would lie between 
these two entrants. Similar values may be obtained 
from noting the relative standing of other institu- 
tions not so widely separated on the scale. 

When to these facts is added the further 
facts that thousands of teachers in high 
schools are teaching subjects which they 
themselves have never studied and that low 
standards of certificating elementary-school 
teachers still prevail in some parts of the 
country, one can only read the criticisms of 
the national teacher-examination scheme 
with amazement and see in them a delib- 
erate refusal to meet the situation. Evi- 
dence of the lack of preparation of high- 
school teachers has been accumulating since 
1914, when H. W. Josselyn published a 
study on the high-school teachers of Kansas. 
This evidence was corroborated by later 
studies on the preparation of science teach- 
ers published by the University of Minne- 
sota, by the Modern Language Inquiry and 
by other studies. These facts ignored, a 
wholesale attack is made on subject organi- 
zation of the high-school curriculum on the 
plea that it is the subjects and not the teach- 


ers that are useless. 
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A eareful reading of the announcement 
of the Committee on Teacher-Examination 
must reveal that the committee was fully 
aware of the fear that might be aroused lest 
local autonomy would be interfered with. 
It makes the definite statement that the 
service which it offers is to be a teacher- 
examination service as an aid to teacher se- 
lection. The standards of selection—in 
such matters as ‘‘health (mental as well as 
physical), training and experience, interest 
in children, social sensitivity and character 
and personality traits’’—are left to the ap- 
pointing authority, which may select its can- 
didates, as one superintendent has already 
indicated his intention of doing, from the 
lowest quartile of those who take the ex- 
amination, or from those familiar with the 
local situation, and may add whatever local 
requirements it may wish to add. All that 
is inherent in the teacher-examination 
scheme is a desire to set up standards of 
general culture and professional prepara- 
tion as the initial prerequisite for entrance 
into the profession. How such an examina- 
tion can be used to create a black list of 
teachers, as suggested by a writer in Fron- 
tiers of Democracy, May 15, 1940, is in- 
comprehensible except for those who profess 
to see political machinations behind every 
attempt to set up standards of quality. 

A second objection comes from those who 
fear that those who are in charge of the 
teacher-examination will ‘‘ipso facto have a 
stranglehold on the public-school curricu- 
lum.’’? What they mean is that a teacher 
must come to his class with ‘‘nothing-fixed- 
in-advanee,’’ not even the kind of knowl- 
edge which every educated person should 
have as a possession. They object to the 
tests as tests of ‘‘mere knowledge’”’ or of the 
kind of knowledge which ‘‘a scholar might 
be expected to know.’’ 

This position is not novel; it is simply an 
echo of the American tradition of teacher 
preparation that a teacher need know noth- 
ing provided he knows how to teach. It 
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is, however, inconceivable how a teacher can 
dispense with the necessary tools and equip- 
ment of his profession, even if he engages 
in an activity curriculum, an experience 
curriculum, an integrated curriculum or a 
curriculum made on the spot. Whence will 
he derive his content without proceeding 
in vacuo? Even the most radical Progres- 
sive aims at a reorientation and reshuffling 
of the content that is to be used for eduea- 
tional purposes; even a_ child-centered 
school implies that pupils have their inter- 
ests and problems which are to be enriched 
and solved through content of some kind; 
even an integrated curriculum must inte- 
grate something, if only the disjecta 
membra of knowledge from different areas, 
and even a general education must have 
some content. Behind classroom procedures 
there must be a fund of something on which 
the teacher and pupils must draw; that 
fund all teachers must have ; how they draw 
on that fund may vary with the current 
fashion, but ‘‘the what’’ can not be dis- 
carded in favor of ‘‘the how.’’ 

At a time when other professions are be- 
ginning to demand a more general eduea- 
tion for their entrants and are beginning 
to place less faith in preprofessional courses, 
it seems beyond belief that any objections 
should be raised against a proposal to set up 
standards of general culture for those who 
wish to enter the teaching profession, a pro- 


fession in which the general culture of the 


educated man is at the same time the basic 
equipment of the professional practitioner. 
To expect to build toward a profession of 
teaching by developing a language of its 
own, as has been suggested by a writer in 
ScHOOL AND Society, ignores what one of 
the major requirements of that profession 
is and forgets that the cult of ‘‘peda- 
guese’’ has not helped to create a profession. 

The American tradition of teacher prepa- 
ration, as already mentioned, has over- 
emphasized training in methods as against 


content. There appeared to be some dim 
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hope that the long overdue reorientation 
It is not likely to be 
made, however, as long as the cult of igno- 
rance is elevated to a principle. That it is 
so being elevated is shown in the following 
paragraphs from an article by Arthur §. 
Otis which appeared in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
October 21, 1939: 


was about to be made. 


A teacher does not need ever to have studied eco- 
nomics in order to give a good course in the subject. 
All that is needed is a teacher (1) who is alert to 
the problems of the day, (2) who is open-minded, 
(3) who can stimulate pupils to bring economic 
problems to class for discussion, (4) who permits 
and encourages free and open discussion of all con- 
troversial subjects, (5) who instills into the pupils 
a spirit of tolerance for all views and a respect for 
the opinions of others and (6) who shows in all dis- 
cussion that he or she has at heart the solution of 
the economic ills of the day in a way that will re- 
store prosperity and happiness to the whole people. 

Let the procedure be the following: The teacher 
or a pupil brings in a problem—from the news- 
paper, a magazine, the radio, a publie speech or a 
The pupils discuss it. They 
They dig in the library. 

They talk with their 
They dis- 


home conversation. 
decide to get more facts. 

They send for pamphlets. 
elders. They bring in additional facts. 
cuss these. They write essays and make speeches. 
They study the logic of arguments and uncover fal- 
They learn to tell truth from false propa- 


They list the arguments pro and con which 


lacies. 
Lye li 
ganda, 
seem to have weight. Each forms his opinion as 
to the answer or solution, but the question is left 


open for further facts and study. 


That this view is not an isolated or per- 
sonal one is shown in the report of a panel 
discussion held at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, on ‘‘What Can Be Done 
through Education to Eliminate Economie 
Illiteracy ?’’ A summary of the conclusions 
reached by the panel on what can be done 
in the elementary school contained this 
statement: 


It was agreed that to educate satisfactorily for 
economic literacy, the teacher must have a definite 
philosophy of life evolved from living a fuil life, 
and must have an orientation in economic theory. 
Although such orientation is now generally lacking, 
we can not afford to wait to re-educate teachers, but 
we must proceed as that process of re-education 
goes on. 
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The materials to be used in such edueation are 
to be determined in the light of the problems to be 
solved. They shall be decided upon by teachers, 
children, specialists and others in the situation. It 
was agreed that research is needed to determine 
what materials are required for this type of in 
struction. 

The teacher then has a right to be igno- 
norant, a right asserted not only in the 
statements here quoted but implicit in the 
objection that those in charge of the teacher- 
examination will have a stranglehold on the 
public-school curriculum because they dare 
to expect teachers to know something. It 
is not intended here to suggest that the 
teacher-examination will result in removing 
ignorance, but it does at least direct atten- 
tion to the need of expecting teachers to 
accumulate some capital as a professional 
equipment, to which they will add as their 
experience demands. Until the critics of 
the examination can submit something bet- 
ter, one can only surmise that in their opin- 
ion such capital is not a necessary profes- 
sional equipment or that it will cramp the 
teacher’s style. A preacher once asserted 
that he never prepared his sermons in ad- 
vance because he was afraid that the devil 
might have access to his manuscript and 
change whatever he wrote in advance; he 
preferred to mount the pulpit and preach 
under the inspiration of the moment; then 
neither the devil nor he could know what 
he was going to say. On this analogy, it 
might be claimed that teachers must have 
complete freedom with ‘‘nothing-fixed-in- 
advance’’—not even knowledge, which 
might interfere with whatever the imme- 
diate classroom situation might inspire them 
to do. Professor E. L. Thorndike once 
quoted the remark of a student who handed 
him his dissertation with the statement that 
he knew it was original because he had read 
nothing on the subject! So the teacher has 
a right to be ignorant, but it is highly ques- 
tionable whether the school-supporting pub- 
lic should continue to subsidize ignorance; 
the public may even prefer a teacher igno- 
rant of pedagogy to an ignorant pedagogue. 
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MOBILIZING THE AGENCIES OF 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FOR 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 
As swift-moving events in Europe impel the 
United States toward a military economy, lead- 
ers of major educational organizations con- 
ferred with John W. Studebaker, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Edueation, on the specific types of 
service that the high schools and colleges can 
provide in a defense program. Through Fed- 
eral Security Administrator Paul V. MeNutt, 
they announced that vocational schools and en- 
vineering colleges are prepared to carry forward 
a national defense program. These schools rep- 
resent an investment of more than a billion and 
a quarter dollars in buildings and equipment 
for trade and industrial training. An experi- 
enced administrative body and a staff of 35,000 
skilled teachers are ready to carry on such a 

program. 

By operating night-and-day shifts, thus doub- 
ling or even trebling their schedules, trade 
schools ean give intensive training in short 
courses similar to those now being carried on in 
Connecticut and New Jersey vocational schools. 
Instead of closing down for the summer months, 
vocational schools can be kept: open to provide 
special training. This has already been done in 

saltimore, Md., and Wichita, Kans. Such ar- 
rangements would include extension courses for 
employed workers. Altogether, it was estimated 
that 750,000 persons can be trained in emer- 
gency classes during a year at an estimated cost 
of $63,600,000. 

Engineering schools can adapt their curricula 
to provide special types of education needed by 
industrial workers in time of emergency. It is 
possible to train 30,000 persons in the colleges 
at a eost of $14,000,000. About 250,000 more 
persons could be trained in the vocational schools 
and engineering colleges if present facilities 
were expanded. Such an increase in equipment, 
however, necessitates an investment of $50,000,- 
000. The addition of those trained in regular 
classes would bring the total prepared for na- 
tional-defense work to 1,250,000 persons. 

Regular voeational-training courses are now 
offered to more than 2,000,000 in agriculture, 
home economies, trades and industries. Of this 





number 500,000 are trained as aireraft mechan- 


ics, machinists, auto mechanics, sheet-metal 


workers, welders and the like. The emergency 
program would not affect these persons. 

The proposal to train a million and a quarter 
workers for national-defense trades and oceupa- 
a year’s (1) 
of persons enrolled in full-time day 


tions in time involves: regular 
training 
courses; (2) retraining thousands of unemployed 
adults; (3) the development of short, intensive 
training courses for out-of-school youth and un- 
employed adults; (4) expansion of extension 
courses to increase the skills and efficiency of 
adults employed in industry, and (5) intensive 
short courses in engineering colleges. 

Commissioner Studebaker stated that the only 
step needed to begin work on this program is an 
appropriation from Congress. 


THE GENERAL EDUCATION BOARD 
SOON TO CLOSE ITS BOOKS 

LIQUIDATION of the General Education Board 
is now in process and within a few years its re- 
maining funds, totaling $20,132,693, will be en- 
tirely exhausted. This announcement was made 
in the annual report of Raymond B. Fosdick, 
president of the board. 

Since the date of its founding in 1902 by 
John D. Rockefeller, Sr., the board has granted 
$265,070,212 for various educational projects. 
A retrenchment program will be in full swing 
by 1941. The board plans first to close its work 
in support of research and experimentation in 
the field of general education from the secon- 
dary level through the junior college. Its pro- 
gram in child growth and development will also 
be terminated. This will leave for final ter- 
mination only its aid to education in the South- 
ern states. The report added: 


When the board was founded in 1902 its first 
activities were in the South; and it is perhaps ap- 
propriate that it should end its career in this same 
area where the need is still great and where sig- 


nificant and promising developments are under way. 

During 1939, the board appropriated $3,822,- 
943. 
Youth Commission and to the Commission on 
Teacher Edueation of the American Couneil on 
Other large grants were made for 


The largest grant went to the American 


Education. 
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experimental demonstrations in CCC camps 
and NYA residential centers, to Ohio State Uni- 
versity for the evaluation of school broadeasts 
and to Bennington College for its studies of 
curricula. 

In the report on the program in general edu- 
cation, the director, Robert J. Havighurst, 
states that keeping boys and girls isolated in a 
school building until graduation is not the best 
way to prepare them for adult life in a complex 
and changing society. Dr. Havighurst lists as 
essentials of a secondary-edueation program: 
(1) experience that helps young people to un- 
derstand the value of working together for the 
common good; (2) knowledge that will make 
them good citizens of a democracy in a time of 
rapid social change, and (3) training and ex- 
perience that will help them to get and hold 
jobs. 

Nearly $12,000,000 of the board’s resources 
have already been earmarked to carry on the 
present work in Southern education, in general 
education and in child growth and development. 
This is in accordance with its three-point pro- 
gram: Fuller development of the economic and 
social resources of the South by means of edu- 
cational and research contributions, especially 
in the fields of the social and natural sciences; 
development of selected college and university 
centers with particular attention to improve- 
ment of personnel, of library services and of 
collaboration among institutions favorably lo- 
‘ated for cooperation in meeting regional needs, 
and undertakings in elementary and secondary 
education, chiefly in cooperation with state de- 
partments of education, institutions for the 
education of teachers and agencies engaged in 


studies or experiments of region-wide import. 


HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
MEETS IN CLEVELAND 

HoME economies experts, convening in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, for the thirty-third annual meeting 
of the American Home Economies Association, 
June 23-27, will diseuss problems ranging from 
nutrition in the public-health program and the 
effect of social change on the home to school- 
lunch projects, low-cost housing and consumer- 
business cooperation. 

Helen Judy-Bond, head, department of house- 
hold arts and sciences, Teachers College, Co- 
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lumbia University, and president of the associa- 
tion, will open the first meeting. She will be 
followed by T. V. Smith, representative-at-large 
from Illinois and professor of philosophy, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, whose subject will be “Civic 
Skills and Political Skills.” 

The second general session, on June 24, will 
be devoted to a panel diseussion of “The Family 
? Elizabeth Dyer, director, 
School of Household Administration, Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, will preside. The panel of 
Ohioans includes Winfred G. Luetner, presi- 
dent, Western Reserve University, Cleveland; 
Viva Boothe, acting director, Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research, Ohio State University, and Ley- 
ton E. Carter, director, Cleveland Foundation. 

Actual homemaking problems and the ways in 


and Social Change.’ 


which the newer educational methods and scien- 
tific facts are used to help solve them will be 
illustrated at several meetings. Similarly, re- 
ports of recent research in food and nutrition, 
clothing expenditures and child development 
will point out the practical application of the 
findings to everyday problems of the home. 

Research workers in different fields will 
gather for one session to discuss means of popu- 
larizing their findings. “Home supervisors,” 
who work under the Farm Security Administra- 
tion, will also have a special session. 

Several groups are sponsoring a series of 
meetings. These include specialists in housing 
problems, the textile and clothing division, the 
extension service department of the association 
and home economies administrators in institu- 
tions. The meetings on housing will be directed 
by Willie V. Dowdy, chairman, housing divi- 
sion, American Home Economies Association, 
and those of the extension service department 
by Esther G. Kramer, of the Arkansas Agricul- 
tural Extension Service. 

Although only a few meetings are scheduled 
for the specifie consideration of consumer prob- 
lems, this field, as a recent educational develop- 
ment, is expected to be the object of much 
thought and discussion during the conference. 


FORMER STUDENTS EVALUATE FOUR 
“GENERAL COURSES” AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


As the “Chicago Plan” enters its tenth year, 
Aaron J. Brumbaugh, dean of the college, Uni- 
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versity of Chicago, has summarized responses 
to a questionnaire, answered by graduates of 
the university, evaluating the system introduced 
by Robert M. Hutchins in 1931. 

Tabulations of the responses of the 1,065 per- 
sons replying to the questionnaire indicated that, 
for the most part, they believed the plan to be 
working effectively. Their chief criticisms were 
that, although most of the “general courses” 
were of broad educational significance, they 
were of little value in selecting a profession or 
vocation and, in general, were of little value in 
later specialization. 

Opinions were polled as to the effects of the 
four general courses in the physical, biological 
and social sciences and in the humanities. In 
varying degrees, a majority of the students re- 
ported that they thought the instructional ma- 
terial was well organized and that the quality of 
instruction was satisfactory. The plan also al- 
lowed them time for a reasonable mastery of the 
content of the courses, they agreed. 

The social sciences were most valuable as a 
basis for understanding and interpreting prob- 
lems of contemporary society; the physical sci- 
ences were least significant in this respect. All 
four divisions gave most of the students a 
greater satisfaction in living their lives. 

Again, the social sciences were most valuable 
in teaching the students to be critical of slogan- 
thinking and the careless use of words. No sig- 
nificant proportion of the students believed that 
any of the courses had been of much help in ac- 
quiring habits of thought and methods of at- 
tacking problems that had value in after-college 
life. A fairly large number, however, stated that 
the social sciences had been most helpful, the 
humanities least helpful, in this respect. 

By and large, most of the graduates were in 
favor of requiring that all students take these 
four courses. Even the physical sciences, which 
always polled a smaller number of favorable 
votes than the other subjects, were supported by 
79 per cent. of the former students. 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY CENTER 
ASSURED 
ESTABLISHMENT of a university center in At- 
lanta, Ga., has at last been assured by the con- 
summation of a successful campaign for funds 
totaling more than $7,500,000. Progress in the 
development of plans for the center and its 
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financing has been reported in ScHoout AND So- 
cleTY during the past five years. Through pri- 
vate gifts and public subseriptions, $5,000,000 
has been raised, thus fulfilling the conditions 
attached to the grant of $2,500,000 by the Gen- 
eral Education Board. 

Coordination of the services of six Georgia 
institutions is expected to elevate the scholastic 
standards, increase the facilities for research 
and graduate study and eliminate many dupli- 
cations in essential courses. 

The six participating institutions are Agnes 
Seott College (Deeatur) ; Columbia Theological 
Seminary (Deeatur); Emory University; Geor- 
gia School of Technology (Atlanta); Univer- 
sity of Georgia (Athens), and the Atlanta Art 
Association. 

There will be no mergers among the schools, 
but a cooperative program will be developed by 
an advisory committee composed of represen- 
tatives of the institutions. 

Some of the specifie projects of this program 


are: 


A graduate school of first rank giving Ph.D. de- 
grees in important fields. 

A regional medical center with improved hospital 
service and with means of training public-health 
personnel. 

Coordinated programs in training, research and 
service for business and public. administration and 
also for improved social work. 

An effective teacher-education program for pri- 
mary, secondary and collegiate leaders. 

Endowed and effective schools of theology, law 
and library science. 

Greatly improved and expanded work in the fine 
arts. 

Strong additions to the facilities for both under- 
graduate and graduate engineering. 

Added resources for college work in the arts and 
sciences. 

Snrichment of library resources and a free inter- 
change of facilities. 


Two studies on the educational needs of the 
Southeast formed the basis for the organization 
of the University Center. The first was a sur- 
vey conducted by George A. Works, professor 
of education, University of Chicago, and fi- 
nanced by the Lewis H. Beck Foundation of 
Atlanta. The second survey, undertaken by 
representatives of the General Education Board, 
confirmed the findings of Dr. Works as to the 
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necessity for the establishment of strong univer- 


sities in the South. 


EDUCATION IN PRE-NAZI DENMARK 

AccorDING to a statement recently issued by 
the American Friends of Danish Freedom and 
Democracy, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City, the submission of Denmark to Nazi super- 
nationalism marked the end of an educational 
system which, though highly selective in its 
upper reaches, had produced a very high general 
level of enlightenment. The Danes have pub- 
lished three books to every one published in En- 
gland and fifteen books to each new book pub- 
lished in the United States. 

Since 1814, elementary education has been 
compulsory in Denmark for children between 
the ages of seven and fourteen. No tuition fees 
have been required from entrance to the elemen- 
tary school to graduation from the university for 
those fortunate enough to pass the examinations 
which controlled admission to the higher 
schools. The first examination has been given 
to children eleven years old. This was designed 
to separate those allowed to continue their edu- 
cation in the Middle School (Mellemskole) from 
those who ought to leave school at the age of 
fourteen or fifteen. This Middle School corre- 
sponded to the first three years of the American 


four-year high school. 
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Upon the recommendation of the principal, 
or in some cases, upon examination, a graduate 
of a Middle School was allowed to enter a gym- 
nasium. The three-year curricula of the gym- 
nasia were roughly equivalent to the four-year 
program of our liberal-arts colleges. The stu- 
dent who finished this three-year school and who 
was able to pass the preliminary university ex- 
aminations was prepared to begin work imme- 
diately in his chosen professional field. 

Although education was for the most part 
free, the schools were not large nor overcrowded. 
Very few housed more than five hundred pupils 
or students. The size of classes was limited by 
law. Even in an elementary school there were 
rarely more than thirty pupils in a class, while 
the average in a gymnasium was twenty-five. 

The two universities are located in Aarhus 
and Copenhagen. The latter was founded in 
1479 and has enrolled approximately 5,000 stu- 
dents. Only four hundred students have been in 
attendance at the University of Aarhus, which 
was opened in 1933. 

Night schools have been operated by the city 
governments for those who did not attend the 
higher schools. A six-months’ course has cost 
approximately one dollar, but for those who 
could not afford this sum tuition has been free. 
In the rural areas, farmers have attended the 
famous folk high schools. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


APPOINTMENTS, ELECTIONS, 

RESIGNATIONS, RETIREMENTS 

JoHn W. Nason, assistant professor of phi- 
losophy and acting head of the department, 
1938-39, has been elected to succeed Frank 
Aydelotte as president of Swarthmore College. 
For several years Mr. Nason assisted President 
Aydelotte in the administration of the college 
and in activities connected with the Rhodes 
scholarships. Mr. Nason, who is_ thirty-five 
years old, took an honors degree as a Rhodes 
scholar at Oxford in 1931. 

RENSSELAER W. Leg, chairman, department 
of art, Northwestern University, has been ap- 
pointed professor of art at Smith College. 


OrmMonpD J. DraAkk, chairman, department of 
speech and dramaties, College of Arts and Pure 








Science, New York University, has been ap- 
pointed director of admissions for the colleges 
at the University Heights campus in the Bronx. 
George W. Rudy, director of Lawrence House, 
student activity center, has been made director 
of personnel. The two men will take over the 
duties of Laurence W. Lange, who has been ap- 
pointed dean of men at Ohio University. 


THREE promotions have been made in the de- 
partment of geology and geography, Syracuse 
University. Sidman P. Poole has been ap- 
pointed professor of geography; James E. May- 
nard, associate professor of geology; Eric H. 
Faigle, associate professor of geography, and 
Joseph A. Russell, assistant professor ot 
geography. 

N. Witu1am Newsom, professor of education, 
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Teachers College, Temple University (Phila- 
delphia), has been named director of instrue- 
tion, Western State College of Colorado, Gun- 


nison. 


L. H. WAGENHORST, since 1925 director of the 
laboratory schools, has been appointed acting 
president of Shppery Rock (Pa.) State Teachers 
College, replacing Charles S. Miller, president 
since 1934. 


THE REVEREND LeEsLige G. WHITCOMB, pastor 
of the Westminster Presbyterian Church (To- 
peka, Kans.), has accepted the presidency of the 
College of Emporia, Kans. He sueceeds Dudley 


Doolittle. 


G. T. VANDER Luet has been elected to the 
presideney of Carroll College, Waukesha, Wise. 
Dr. Vander Lugt has been head of the depart- 
ment of philosophy since 1928 and during the 
past year has served as dean of administration. 


CHARLES ELKEMA has been appointed to suc- 
ceed H. Morton Jeffords as superintendent of 
schools, Wallingford, Conn. Mr. Elkema is at 
present an assistant in education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 


EarL D. CLINE, superintendent of schools 
(Dubuque, Iowa), has been elected to succeed 
H. M. Corning, whose resignation as superin- 
tendent of schools in Colorado Springs (Colo.) 
was announced in SCHOOL AND Society, Febru- 
ary 24. Mr. Cline ends a decade as superin- 
tendent in Dubuque on July 1. 


4 


Vireit H. BARKER has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Stratford (Conn.) schools, sue- 
ceeding E. Ward Ireland. Mr. Barker’s former 
position was assistant superintendent of schools 
in the Panama Canal Zone, in charge of the 
American junior and senior high schools and the 
Canal Zone Junior College. 


BENJAMIN A. BorkIN, associate professor of 
English, University of Oklahoma, who has been 
on leave of absence during most of the past three 
years, has resigned in order to devote full time 
to directing the WPA folk-lore project in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Henry C. Montgomery and Wapo H. Fur- 
GASON have resigned from their positions at 
Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind. Professor 
Montgomery is to become acting head of the 
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department of classical languages, Miami Uni- 
versity (Oxford, Ohio), and Professor Furgason, 
acting head of the department of biology, Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 

Morris ZIMMERMAN, acting dean of the Law 
School, Duquesne University (Pittsburgh, Pa.), 
was foreed recently to resign from the staff. In 
protest against his dismissal, John E. Laughlin, 
Jr., son of the late Dean John E. Laughlin, and 
Leo J. Kelly, Jr., secretary of the school, have 
voluntarily resigned. 

JESSE FeIRING WILLIAMS, head, department of 
health and physical education and recreation, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, will re- 
tire on July 1. 
of physical education at the college since 1919. 


Dr. Williams has been professor 


THE REVEREND ENnpicotr Prasopy, founder 
and rector of Groton (Mass.) School, on June 
14 awarded diplomas to his students for the last 
time and officially retired after fifty-five years 
of service. His successor is the Reverend John 
Crocker, former chaplain to the Episcopal stu- 
dents of Princeton University and schoolmaster 
at the Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 


JoHN W. Carr, dean and past president of 
Murray (Ky.) State Teachers College, has re- 
tired after sixty-three years in the teaching pro- 
fession. Dr. Carr served as dean of the college 
during the periods, 1926-33 and 1936-40, and 
as president, 1923-26 and 1933-36. He will be- 
come president emeritus. 


A. W. Cou, professor of mechanical engineer- 
ing, Purdue University, has received a year’s 
leave of absence, at the end of which he will 
retire. He has been a member of the staff for 
thirty-four years. 


NANNIE CAMILLE LEASE, professor emeritus of 
speech and assistant librarian, Western Mary- 
land College (Westminster), has resigned from 
the staff. Miss Lease has been teaching at the 
college since 1904. 


RECENT DEATHS 

Cuester O. ReeEp, professor of agricultural 
engineering, Ohio State University, succumbed 
on June 11 after a long illness. He was fifty- 
four years old at the time of his death. Pro- 
fessor Reed had taught at the University of IIli- 
nois and had held two posts in large advertising 
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firms before going to the Ohio institution in 1922 
He was promoted to 
a full professorship the following year. In 1927, 
he received the Cyrus Hall McCormick gold 
medal of the American Society of Agricultural 
Engineers for “exceptional engineering achieve- 


as an associate professor. 


ment in agriculture.” 

WILLIAM McCrAcKEN, retired professor of 
chemistry, Western State Teachers College 
(Kalamazoo, Mich.), died on June 13 at the 
Dr. McCracken had 
been a member of the teaching profession for 
fifty-three years. He joined the staff of the 
college in 1907, three years after its opening, 


age of seventy-six years. 


and organized the department of chemistry. He 
remained as head of the department until his 
retirement in July, 1939. During the academie 
year 1922-23, he served as acting president of 
the college. 

SUMMER SESSION ACTIVITIES 

FrANcIS J. DONOHUE, secretary, Committee on 
Teacher Certification, University of Detroit, will 
teach at the Southern branch of the Catholic 
University of America in San Antonio (Tex.) 
during the summer session. 

THE PSYCHODRAMATIC INSTITUTE, an organi- 
zation recently organized for the development 
of instructors and teachers in psychodrama and 
allied subjects such as educational guidance and 
social maladjustment, is holding its summer ses- 
sion at Beacon, N. Y. The session is now in 
progress and will continue until September 10. 


SEVENTEEN lectures will be given as part of the 
Institute on Current Affairs, sponsored by the 
School of Edueation, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity (Cleveland), which began on June 18. All 
speakers will diseuss their subjects in relation to 
the coming presidential campaign. Among the 
participants will be: Sumner H. Slichter, pro- 
fessor of business economies, Harvard Univer- 
sity; William M. Leiserson, NLRB; John C. 
Gebhart, NAM, and Quincey Wright, professor 
of international law, the University of Chicago. 

Tue New ENGLAND INSTITUTE OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL RELATIONS will be held at Wellesley Col- 
lege, June 25-July 5. The theme will be “Amer- 
iea’s Contribution to a Durable Peace.” 

Wuirtier (CAuIF.) COLLEGE will conduct an 
Institute of International Relations, June 27- 


July 7. 
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THE Annual Educational Guidance Clinic of 
Allegheny College (Meadville, Pa.) will be held, 
July 1-3. Clinic committees will make an “jn. 
ventory” of each student and recommend prob- 
able best choices of careers and colleges. 


Revision of the curriculum has been selected 
as the core of the program arranged for the eon- 
ference of administrators and teachers at West- 
ern Washington College of Edueation (Belling- 
ham), July 1-3. 


THE Department of Supervisors and Directors 
of Instruction, NEA, is sponsoring a conference 
to be held at Northwestern University, July 
8-19. 
forums, consultation services and community ex- 
eursions will center on the theme, “Understand- 
ing and Enriching the Interrelation of the Grow- 


ing Child and Community Living.” 


Lectures, visits to schools, group studies, 


COMMENCEMENT ACTIVITIES 

Cuares E. FrILey, president of Iowa State 
College, addressed the graduates of his alma 
mater, Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas (College Station), at the commencement 
exercises on May 31. Following his speech, the 
degree, doctor of laws, was conferred upon him. 


THE REVEREND Oscar H. BENSON, president, 
Illinois Conference of the Lutheran Augustana 
Synod, spoke before the graduating class of 
Upsala College (East Orange, N. J.) on June 3. 

Decrees were conferred on 5,345 students at 
the 186th commencement of Columbia Univer- 
sity on June 4. The honorary degree, doctor of 
laws, was conferred on the Marquess of Lothian, 
British Ambassador to the United States; Jus- 
tice Stanley F. Reed, U. S. Supreme Court; 
Robert L. Stearns, president, University of Col- 
orado, and Cupertino del Campo, president, In- 
stituto Cultural Argentino-Norteamericano, 
Buenos Aires. Among the recipients of univer- 
sity alumni medals were: Francis S. Chapin, 
professor of sociology, University of Minnesota, 
and John 8. Harrison, professor of English, 
Butler University, Indianapolis. 


THE largest class in the history of New York 
University was graduated on June 5. Degrees 
were conferred on 4,952 students. Elizabeth 
Cutter Morrow, acting president, Smith College; 
Carl Sandburg, poet; Horace William Baden 
Donegan, rector, St. James Chureh (New York 
City) ; Nathan Bristol Van Etten, president-elect, 
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American Medical Association; John Philip 
Hogan, president, American ‘Society of Civil 
Engineers; Gano Dunn, president, Cooper Union 
for the Advancement of Science and Art (New 
York City), and Frank Aydelotte, director, In- 
stitute for Advaneed Study (Princeton, N. J.) 
At cere- 
the preceding day, scrolls were 
awarded to Senator Robert F. Wagner and 
Attorney General Robert H. Jackson for “dis- 
tinguished publie service.” 


were recipients of honorary degrees. 


monies on 


ALUMNAE and guests of Vassar College spent 
June 7-10 celebrating the institution’s seventy- 
fifth anniversary. Serious consideration was 
given in many symposia and speeches to the 
question, “What Should a Woman’s College Do 
To-day?” In her speech to the chapter of Phi 
Beta Kappa, Marjorie Nicolson, dean, Smith 
College, and president of the society, declared 
that, while much that the liberal-arts colleges 
teach is “useless and impractical,” the aim of 
the liberal-arts college should be the develop- 
ment of a “liberal individual worthy of having 
been born a free man.” Degrees were granted to 
279 students at the commencement exercises, 


June 10. 


Kenyon COLLEGE (Gambier, Ohio) awarded 
honorary degrees at the graduation ceremonies, 
June 10, to the following: Justice Harlan F. 
Stone, of the U. S. Supreme Court; Louis A. 
Johnson, assistant secretary of war, and Wil- 
liam A. Neilson, president emeritus of Smith 
College. ; 

CHaRLEs P. Tart, Cincinnati attorney and son 
of the late President William Howard Taft, and 
Grove Patterson, editor of the Toledo Blade, re- 
ceived the honorary degree, doctor of laws, at the 
ninety-sixth commencement exercises of Ohio 
Wesleyan University (Delaware) on June 10. 
George Roudebush, superintendent of the Colum- 
bus (Ohio) publie schools, was awarded the 
degree, doctor of education. 


Dexter MerrtAM KeEgzer, president, Reed 
College (Portland, Ore.), on June 10 charged the 
graduating class of Mills College (Calif.) with 
the obligation of guarding academic freedom—a 
freedom its members had fully shared—in his 
commencement address, “A Few of Our Special 
Opportunities and Obligations.” 


Eric Hoperns, publisher of Fortune, delivered 
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the commencement address at the Municipal Uni- 
versity of Omaha (Nebr.) on June 10. 


Hv Surin, Chinese Ambassador to the United 
States, as honorary chancellor of Union College 
(Schenectady, N. Y.), addressed the elass of 1940 
at the graduation exercises on June 10. In 
recognition of his contributions to civilization as 
philosopher, poet, scholar and diplomat, he was 
given the honorary degree, doctor of civil law. 
Others who received honorary degrees included: 
Arthur Hays Sulzberger, publisher, The New 
York Times; George H. Sabine, dean, Graduate 
School, Cornell Harold W. 
Thompson, professor of English, Cornell Uni- 
“Body, Boots 


University, and 


versity, and author of and 


Britches.” 

LinLiAN M. GILBretH, professor of manage- 
ment, Purdue University, speaking on “Problems 
Which Challenge Women To-day,” defined the 
responsibilities of women in the home, in citizen- 
ship duties, in volunteer work and in profes- 
sional work. Dr. Gilbreth addressed the gradu- 
ating class of Mount Holyoke College (South 
Hadley, Mass.) at the one hundred third com- 
mencement celebration on June 10. 


Harry Woopsurn CuHase, chancellor, New 
York University, delivered the commencement 
address at Lehigh University (Bethlehem, Pa.), 


June 10. 


BucKNELL University (Lewisburg, Pa.) con- 
ferred honorary degrees on Irving Berlin, song 
writer, and George M. Smith, president, Sus- 
quehanna University (Selinsgrove, Pa.), at the 
commencement exercises, June 10. 


A THREE-DAY commencement program ended 
at Michigan State College of Agriculture and 
Applied Science (East Lansing) on June 10. 
The principal address was given by the Reverend 
Allen A. Stockdale, head of the Speakers Bu- 
reau, National Association of Manufacturers. 

ALUMNI of Massachusetts State College (Am- 
herst) participated in an NBC broadeast as part 
of the commencement exercises which began on 
Senator David I. Walsh spoke at the 
graduation ceremonies on June 10. 


June 7. 


A LONG tradition against graduation speeches 


by presidents of Princeton University was 
broken when Harold W. Dodds addressed the 


class of 1940 on June 11 and pledged the uni- 
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versity’s facilities and equipment in cooperation 
with the government in its program of defense. 
Dr. Dodds’s speech climaxed the commencement 
exercises, during which honorary degrees were 
conferred upon Elizabeth Cutter Morrow, widow 
of the late Dwight W. Morrow and acting pres- 
ident of Smith College; Frank Learoyd Boy- 
den, principal, Deerfield (Mass.) Academy; 
Arthur Oncken Lovejoy, emeritus professor of 
Hopkins University; 
Abraham Flexner, retired director, Institute 
for Advanced Study (Princeton), and Thomas 
Sovereign Gates, president, the University of 


philosophy, the Johns 


Pennsylvania. 

THE graduating class of the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America (Washington, D. C.) heard the 
baccalaureate sermon delivered by the Reverend 
William J. Lallou, associate professor of sacred 
liturgy, on June 9. On June 12, the final com- 
mencement exercises were held with Franklin 
Dunham, educational director, NBC, as speaker. 
OTHER ITEMS OF INTEREST 

THE American Youth Commission is cooper- 
ating with NBC in presenting a series of six 
weekly broadeasts entitled “Youth Tells Its 
Story,” which began June 3 at 7: 15 p.m., EDST. 
The first program, “Our Town’s Asleep,” will be 
a community survey. Next will come a program 
on voeational guidance, “After Graduation— 
What?” and one on reorganized school systems, 
“What Use Schooling?” “Help Wanted” will 
dramatize the problem of job placement. The 
series will end with programs entitled “Nothing 
Is Free but Time” and “Our Town Wakes Up.” 


A sumMMARY of accidents in Boston ( Mass.) 
during the school year, 1938-39, by John P. 
Sullivan, supervisor of health and safety edu- 
sation, showed that a larger proportion of acci- 
dents, based on the total attendance of pupils 
in the schools, occurred in elementary schools 
than in high schools. There were approximately 
six accidents to boys to every four for girls. 
School grounds were most dangerous for boys, 
particularly in winter, and school buildings for 
girls. Running on the school stairs and eare- 
lessness in going down fire escapes were the 
most common causes of accidents to pupils while 
in the school building. Bicycles parked in the 
school yard and games such as tag and red rover 


took a large toll. Outside school, the use of 





jackknives and running into the street in front 
of parked automobiles caused the most frequent 
accidents. 


EXPERIMENTS in religious education go on 
apace through the cooperation of local churches 
and the publie schools. Woonsocket (R. I.) js 
the latest recruit. In September, 1940, pupils 
in the publie schools who desire to attend classes 
in religion at the churches and synagogues of 
their choice will be excused from regular studies 
for two hours a week. Governor Lehman of 
New York signed the McLaughlin bill which 
gives permission to public-school pupils to ab- 
sent themselves from school, under rules set up 
by the state commissioner of education, in order 
to receive religious instruction. 


Unver the provisions of a measure signed 
recently by Governor Herbert H. Lehman, of 
New York, the junior and senior high schools 
of the state soon will provide practical train- 
ing in safe driving. Ordinarily a 
permit, granted only to persons over eighteen 
years of age, must be obtained by a beginner 
at driving. This rule will be waived for stu- 
dents sixteen years of age, who will be per- 
mitted to take this instruction without the per- 


learner's 


‘mit. If the high-school pupils pass their driv- 


ing course successfully, they will be permitted 
drivers’ licenses at the age of eighteen years 
by passing vision and road tests only. 


HONORS, AWARDS 

Henri Bereson, French philosopher and win- 
ner of the Nobel Prize for literature in 1927, has 
been awarded the Nicholas Murray Butler Gold 
Medal of Columbia University in recognition ot 
his most recent book, “Two Sourees of Morality 
and Religion.” Dr. Bergson is eighty years old. 
This award is given every five years for the 
most distinguished contribution to philosophy. 
An annual award, the Butler Silver Medal, was 
given to James Marshall, president, New York 
City Board of Edueation, as “the graduate 0! 
Yolumbia University who has during the pre 
ceding year shown the most competence in pli- 
losophy or education.” 


GrorGE WASHINGTON Carver, Negro scientist 
and head of the department of agricultural chem- 
istry, Tuskegee (Ala.) Normal and Industrial 
Institute, has received a bronze plaque from the 
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International Federation of Architects, Engi- 
neers, Chemists and Technicians. The presenta- 
tion was made by Franz Boas, professor emeritus 


SHORTER PAPERS 
POLLENIZED INTELLIGENCE 


In Indiana State Teachers College, as in every 
other college or university, there enter every year 
students who, from the viewpoint of mental abil- 
ity and for administrative purposes, may be 
divided into groups or classes. Among the 
eroupings which come to Indiana State Teachers 
College is the county-scholarship group, which 
is composed of two students from each county 
of a definite section of the state. These students 
are selected by competitive examinations held in 
the county seats of the counties from which they 
come. Supposedly then, these students should be 
representative of the superior group of students 
in the high schools from which they come. 

Fall quarter, 1938, 76 of these county-scholar- 
ship students entered Indiana State Teachers 
College. Less than half of these students, 33 to 
be definite in statement, secured employment 
under the provisions of the NYA. Forty-six did 
not. The average percentile ranking, or psycho- 
logical rating of the group that did not receive 
NYA employment, was 80.7. That of the NYA 
group was 76.08. Stated in another way, the 
percentile ranking of the NYA group was 4.62 
lower than that of the non-NYA group. There- 
fore, if percentile ranking is a fair measure of 
mental ability, the non-NYA group should have 
greater mental ability than the NYA group, and 
should have, other conditions being equal, higher 
scholarship ranking. However, despite this lower 
percentile ranking, the NYA group made a schol- 
arship index of 81, while the non-NYA group 
had a scholarship index of only 73.8, or a scholar- 
ship index 7.2 points lower than that of the NYA 
group. 

If percentile ranking is an indication of abil- 
ity, and mental ability is a basis for scholarship 
achievement, the members of the county-scholar- 
ship group having the higher percentile ranking 
should have superior scholarship ranking. But 
the opposite is true. Those of the county-scholar- 
ship group who had a percentile ranking 4.62 
points higher than the NYA group made a 
scholarship index of only 73.8, or a scholarship 
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of anthropology, Columbia University, and ae- 
cepted by A. W. Curtis, Jr., research assistant 
to Dr. Carver. 


AND DISCUSSION 


index 7.2 points below that of the NYA group. 
The outeome of this brief examination of NYA- 
scholarship achievement is only supplemental to 
similar studies that have been made during the 
past six years, in all of which the NYA students 
have shown marked superiority in scholarship at 
all times, even when they were of lower mental 
ability as measured by their psychological tests. 

For example, take the county-scholarship- 
freshmen group which entered Indiana State, 
Fall quarter, 1936. This group had an average 
percentile ranking of 60.49. Their scholarship 
index was 62.2. The NYA freshmen percentile 
ranking for that quarter was only 53.37. This 
was 7.12 points lower than the percentile ranking 
of the non-NYA county-scholarship group; but 
in spite of this seeming handicap, the NYA 
freshmen group made an average scholarship 
index of 64.4, an index 2.2 points higher than 
the non-NYA county-scholarship group. 

What does the NYA group seem to have which 
the non-NYA group does not appear to possess? 
For want of a better designation, let us eall it 
“nollenized intelligence.” As the pollen of one 
flower fructifies the stigmatic portion of the pistil 
of another flower, making possible seed and 
plant, so does emotion stimulate and energize in- 
telligence to produce increased power. 

Deeper than mere intellectual discriminations 
was a feeling of the worth of knowledge by these 
NYA students. They had an intellectual aware- 
ness of the worth of knowledge, supplemented 
by an emotional factor which the members of the 
non-NYA group, if they had it at all, possessed 
only in small degree. 

A long time ago a great teacher and preacher 
said, “Woe is me if I do not preach the gospel.” 
There was more than mere intellectual discrimi- 
nation behind that statement. There was a feel- 
ing that withort an attempt on his part to 
objectify the statement he had made, life would 
be colorless and unfruitful for him. 

In like manner, the NYA student generally has 
a deeper appreciation than the average student 
of the necessity for an education. In the Uni- 
versity of Hard Knocks, NYA students have 
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many experiences which differ from those of 
mere awareness of relationships so characteristic 
of non-NYA students. These experiences have 
emotional factors which are present so often in 
the thinking of NYA students as to give an 
emotional set. This set expresses itself in a 
greater appreciation of the opportunity to study 
and in a deeper sensitiveness concerning the 
value of knowledge. This feeling of the necessity 
and worth of an edueation is the stimulation that 


seems to give the NYA students a stronger, more 


persistent drive in their educational adventure 
than non-NYA students seem to have. 

Stated in another way, the emotional factory 
is the stimulation which causes intelligence to 
assert itself with greater power. It is the spark 
which sets off the energy of intelligence for the 
production of increased power. It seems to be a 
distinetive characteristic of the NYA student, 

A. C. Payne 

INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 

TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE AAJC MAKES RESEARCH COM- 
MITTEE APPOINTMENTS 

Tue American Association of Junior Colleges 
has announced appointment of committees on 
adult education, consumer education and speech 
education, as authorized at the annual meeting 
in Columbia, Missouri, March 2. 

The committees on adult education and con- 
sumer education are to investigate the possibili- 
ties and needs for establishing permanent com- 
missions in those fields and to report on the 
proposals for obtaining funds for several years 
of study. 

The speech-edueation committee is to act, in 
cooperation with a committee from the National 
Association of Teachers of Speech, to study the 
field of speech education with special emphasis 
on its junior-college aspects. This committee 
will act in cooperation with the Commission on 
Junior College Terminal Edueation. 

The committee appointments were announced 
by Walter C. Eells, Washington, D. C., executive 
secretary of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, on behalf of C. C. Colvert, dean of 
Northeast Junior College (Monroe, La.), asso- 
ciation president. The committees are as fol- 
lows: 

Adult education: Nicholas Ricciardi, president of 
San Bernardino (Calif.) Valley Junior College, 
chairman; Hoyt Blackwell, Mars Hill (N. C.) Col- 
lege; W. W. Carpenter, professor of education, 
University of Missouri; H. A. Dixon, president, 
Weber College (Ogden, Utah); Joseph Hackman, 
assistant dean, Austin Evening Junior College (Chi- 
cago); George C. Mann, California State Depart- 
ment of Education; Royce 8S. Pitkin, president, 
Goddard College (Plainfield, Vt.) ; David B. Pugh, 


director of state college undergraduate centers, 
Pennsylvania State College. 

Consumer education: W. H. Conley, dean of 
Wright Junior College (Chicago), chairman; Mrs. 
Ordway Tead, dean, Finch Junior College (New 
York City); Byron §S. Hollinshead, president, 
Seranton-Keystone Junior College (La Plume, 
Pa.) ; John M. Cassels, director, Institute for Con- 
sumer Education, Stephens College (Columbia, 
Mo.); Paul Martin, assistant principal, Compton 
(Calif.) Junior College; Dorothea Beach, instrue- 
tor, Bradford (Mass.) Junior College; James 
Thomas Davis, dean, John Tarleton Junior College 
(Stephenville, Tex.). 

Speech education: Raymond P. Kroggel, diree- 
tor of speech education and junior-college coordina- 
tor, Missouri State Department of Education, 
chairman; P. Merville Larson, North Park College 
(Chicago); Sheldon M. Hayden, Santa Monica 
(Calif.) Junior College; Ellen Couch, Centenary 
Junior College (Hackettstown, N. J.) ; Nellie Goe, 
Gulf Park College (Gulfport, Miss.). 


The Commission on Junior College Terminal 
Education, subsidiary of the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges, has also made arrange- 
ments with the Department of Business Educa- 
tion, NEA, for a cooperative study of business 
education at the junior-college level. This com- 
mittee, with its subcommittees, as appointed by 
the Department of Business Education, 1s as 
follows: 

General chairman, Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; bibliography of 
periodicals, Mildred Taft, Colby (N. H.) Junior 
College; library books, Edwin A. Swanson, Arizona 
State Teachers College; evaluation of literature, H. 
G. Shields, University of Chicago; equipment, sup: 
plies and materials, L. O. Culp, Fullerton (Calif. 
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Junior College; major problems in the field of busi- 
ess education in junior colleges, McKee Fisk, Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical College; inter- 
pretation, Joseph DeBrum, Sequoia (Calif.) High 


School. 


An arrangement for cooperative study of ju- 
nior-college home-economies education has been 
made with the American Home Economies Asso- 
ciation, through a committee of which Ivol Spaf- 


GROWTH OF THE TEACHERS 
COLLEGES 

THE normal schools of New England developed 
in less than a century into the nation-wide state- 
teachers-college system. The expansion in eur- 
ricula, student bodies, faculties and buildings 
throughout the midwest justified the changes in 
names to state teachers colleges and state col- 
Pioneer normal schools at Albany, Ypsi- 
lanti, Terre Haute, Cedar Falls, and at other 
cities in Illinois, Wisconsin, Missouri, Montana 
Kansas headed the new movement. The 
greatest growth has been in the midwest, south, 


leges. 


and 


and west. 

The teachers colleges have been in an anoma- 
lous and at times highly dangerous situation. 
Everywhere they have been a part of the public- 
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ford of the University of Minnesota is chairiaan. 

A study in the field of engineering will be 
made in cooperation with the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Engineering Edueation. 

Needs and opportunities for library service in 
the junior colleges will be studied in cooperation 
with the American Library Association. 

Epwarp F. Mason 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 





school system, charged with the teacher-training 
funetion. Regional need and demand have made 
inevitable a general liberalization of their offer- 
ings for local students not interested in teacher- 
training. They have taken on, therefore, in part 
at least, the funetion of higher education for 
their local communities reserved formerly for the 
endowed and church institutions, the state uni- 
versities and the land-grant colleges. 

Repressive legislation, inadequate support, 
misunderstanding, opposition and neglect have 
been the lot of these rapidly growing teachers 
colleges in some states. Housing has varied from 
extremely poor to the very best. Relationships 
are rapidly improving, although battles still rage 
over legal limitations, the transter of students, 
the sharing of tax money for maintenance and 


COMPARATIVE STUDY OF ENROLMENTS IN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES* 





Institution Location 





Denton, Texas 
San Jose, Cal. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
San Diego, Cal. 
Fresno, Cal. 


No. Texas State Teachers College 

San Jose State College 

Western State Teachers College 

San Francisco State College 

San Diego State College 

Fresno State College 

Southern Illinois Normal 
versity 

Michigan State Normal College 

Illinois State Normal Univer- 
Sity 

Iowa State Teachers College 

Kansas State Teachers College 

East State Teachers College 

Indiana State Teachers College 

Wisconsin State Teachers Col- 
ege 

Southwest Missouri State Teach- 
ers College 

Totals for 15 Colleges 

otals for all teachers colleges 
in President Walters’ lists 


Uni- 
Carbondale, Ill. 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Normal, Ill. 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 
Emporia, Kansas 
Commerce, Texas 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Springfield, Mo. 










Number of 


Students Students ae ae a 
full-time all-resident —— yes : 
rank rank sta per faculty 
member 
2856 (1) 5237 (1) 125 22.85 
2413 (2) 3515¢ (4) 120 20.10 
2402 (3) 3464 (5) 203 11.83 
2213 (4) 3896 (3) 95 23.29 
2175 (5) 2651 (16) 101 15.59 
2146 (6) 2557 (17) 104 0.63 
1981 (7) 3345 (7)§ 137 4.46 
1975 (8) 2945 (14) 182 10.85 
1937 (9) 3143 (11) 201 9.64 
1864 (10) 3219 (10) 155 12.03 
1693 (11) 3089 (12) 125 13.54 
1650 (12) 3337 (8) 113 14.60 
1599 (138) 2998 (13) 122 13.11 
1599 (14) 2883 (15) 91 17.57 
1572 (15) 3249 (9) 7 22.14 
30075 1945 15.46 
3942 5101 14.5 


* Based on President Raymond Walters’s tabulations in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, December 16, 1939. 


+ From state reports. 
t Total at Greeley is 4,144 (2 


ft 
§ Total at San Marcos is 3,361 (6). 
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buildings, degree-granting powers, and many 
other powers and attributes of teacher-training 
and general higher education. 

Academie standards in the pioneer days at 
Ypsilanti, Terre Haute, Cedar Falls, Emporia 
and other normal schools were high, but not 
wholly traditional. For primary and elementary 
teacher-training, the curricula were truly fune- 
tional. The ideal of good teaching rather than 
the research ideal has remained the guide in 
classroom and laboratory instruction. The teach- 
ers colleges, moreover, have been built around 
the campus training schools. A recent survey 
shows that 132 teachers colleges now have on 
their campuses elementary training schools, 65 
have junior high schools and 41 have senior high 
schools. The most significant fact of this survey 
is that 59 new campus training schools have been 
built sinee 1926. 

A study of the figures given in Table I, for 
the fifteen largest state teachers colleges indi- 
cates the influence of rapid growth upon the ratio 
of students to faculty members. The older col- 


leges are far better provided with teaching staffs. 
In the four Michigan state teachers colleges there 


are 6,402 students and 534 faculty members, or 
11.99 students for each faculty member. At 
Cedar Falls the ratio is 12.03 students; at Em- 
poria, 13.54 students; at Terre Haute, 13.11 
students, and at Normal (IIl.), 9.64 students. In 
the fifteen colleges here listed, the average is 
15.46 students per faculty member and in the 
72 teachers colleges in Raymond Walters’s tabu- 
lations, there are 14.5 students per faculty mem- 
ber. 

The four California state colleges listed are 
among the six largest state teachers colleges. 
They enroll 8,947 full-time students, they average 
2,238 students and they have 420 faculty mem- 
bers. They are understaffed, with 21.3 students 
per faculty member. 

The heaviest carrying load among the fifteen 
colleges is at San Francisco State College with 
23.29 students per faculty member. Denton 
(Texas) is second with 22.85 students, Spring- 
field (Mo.) is third with 22.14 students, Fresno 
(Calif.) is fourth with 20.63 students and San 
Jose (Calif.) is fifth with 20.10 students per 
faculty member. 

ALEXANDER C. ROBERTS 

San Francisco STATE COLLEGE 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


ALLEN, FLORENCE ELLINWOOD. 
of Ours. Pp. x+198. Putnam. 1940. ¢9. 
An analysis of American political and social history 
for the general reader. : 

BEAUCHAMP, WILBUR, JOHN C. MAYFIELD and Jor 

Youna W EST, Everyday Problems in Science. 
Pp. xvi + 752. Illustrated. Seott, Foresman. 
1940. $1.72. 
To adapt instruction in science to the abilities and 
needs of beginning high-school students is the aim 
of this text. It is the general-science book of the 
Basic Studies in Science program. 

BERGSTRESSER, JOHN L. ‘‘Counseling and the 
Changing Secondary-School Curriculum.’’ By/- 
letin No. 91 of the National Association of See 
ondary-School Principals. Pp.116. NEA, 1940. 
“Snapshots of how thirty-eight schools and com 
munities are attempting to improve the educational 
opportunity of their youth.” 

BROWN, KENNETH IRVING. <A Campus Decade, 

Pp. ix+133. The University of Chicago Press. 
1940. $1.50. 
A biography of one small institution during the ten 
years of depression. he writer, the president of 
Hiram College, tells the story of an experiment with 
intensive study courses. 

CLINE, DorotHy I. Training for Recreation under 
the WPA. Pp. xv+130. The University of 
Chicago Press. 1939. $0.60. 

An account of the In-Service Training Program Di- 
vision of Recreation, October, 1935—October, 1937. 
HAAS, KENNETH B. ‘‘Cooperative Part-Time Re- 
tail Training Programs.’’ (Vocational Division 
Bulletin No. 205, Business Education Series No. 
12, U. S. Office of Education.) Pp. vii+96. 
Washington: Government Printing Office. 1939. 

$0.15. 

This bulletin suggests procedures that have proved 
successful in promoting, initiating, coordinating, 
supervising and teaching the various types of retail 
training courses in different communities. Emphasis 
is placed on the cooperative part-time type of in 
struction on the secondary level. 

NIEMOELLER, A. F. Complete Guide for the Deaf- 

ened. Pp. 256. Harvest House, 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 1940. $3. 
A comprehensive discussion of hearing impairment 
with chapters devoted to helping the deafened find 
a happy place in society. Attention is given to 
preventive measures in schools, through social legis- 
lation and in the home. 

NIEMOELLER, A. F. Handbook of Hearing Aids. 
Pp. 156. Harvest House. 1940. $3. 
Informational facts regarding various types of hear- 
ing aids. 

Sievers, C. H. and BertHa D. Brown. = Jmprov- 
ing Your Eye Movements in Reading. Pp. 81. 
Wichita, Kans.: MeGuin Publishing Company. 
1940. 

A graded series of reading exercises using the Stone 
Basie Vocabulary. Words, word groups, paragraphs, 
stories and comprehension checks. 

Sievers, C. H. and Bertua D. Brown. Methods 
Manual for Improving Your Eye Movements in 
Reading. Pp. 43. Wichita, Kans.: MeGuin 
Publishing Company. 1940. 


Sims, NEWELL Leroy. Elements of Rural Sociol- 
ogy. Pp. xiii+ 690. Illustrated. Crowell. 1940. 


$3.75. 

A revised, reorganized and largely rew _ wor! 
encompassing new points of view, new graphic ma- 
terial and the latest available data. _ The coaphes 
is upon the development of community life in t . 
belief that the essential sociological problems 0 
rural society and their solution revolve about it. 


This Constitution 


ritten work, 























